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WITH GOD ON THE ENEMY'S SIDE. 

TT is easy to attack men when their Gods are dead. It is like 
•*• breaking the grip of those whose sinews are old; whose 
tissues have begun to decay. It is very hard to attack the man 
whose God is alive. For there is an iron that abides in princi- 
ples, in causes and in gods, that is tempered hotly and defies 
attack. And to the reformer, it has seemed to me, Yale offers 
this kind of resistence: she is an organism whose limbs are 
hardy through a fine growth of years, and whose heart is ardent 
in the singleness of her faith. To defy her is to defy her god. 
And yet the reformer, a common species in these frantic day«, 
regards Yale as a fetter forged by antique athletes who are 
either dead now or in business. It seems to be the ambition of 
our generation not to reform but to burn, and from the ashes 
of Yale to build up a Utopian college. 

I confess I am a believer in man's power of making newer 
and better things under the sun, but only after he has learned 
all there is of new in the old. I therefore disapprove of the 
Yale reformer. For if the species has accomplished nought 
else in recent years, it has at least succeeded in befuddling 
whatever vision we might once have had of old Yale. We are 
free from any hindrance that misleading history may throw at 
our heels. From the days when the News trumpeted for cul- 
ture under Douglass, we have enriched our language with a 
wealth of invective. We have quite succeeded, I think, in 
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convincing ourselves that Yale of the 'sixties and earlier, was 
a place of well-meaning donkeys who studied with great seri- 
ousness, things of no importance, and we are thoroughly sure 
that contemporary Yale is a place of organized madness. This 
I say is the gift of the Yale reformer of our enlightened 
consciousness. 

I shall try to show in three broad phases how Yale has ex- 
pressed in some measure the spirit of her age. The first shall 
be a frontier stage in which, answering the demand for raw 
vigor, Yale gave to the country a crop of ministers and states- 
men. The second will be the stage of organized activity, which 
gave to the country men trained in competition and imbued 
with the ideal of success. And the third stage of Yale's 
development, which is our own, I shall picture as a period 
inexpressive of the spirit of its age. I shall paint the modem 
phase of American development as a comparatively mature 
one, in which preoccupation with her own resources is past 
and in which a demand is felt for American contribution to the 
common stores of civilization, I shall therefore attack con- 
temporary Yale and her god of energy and athleticism, and 
shall accuse her of an imperfect expression of the spirit of 
to-day. 

Yale began the eighteenth century as a frontier college, a 
role she has found it hard to forget. Upon the civilized edge 
of a frontier people, whose chief stimulus to life was the empti- 
ness of the stomach and the perils of sudden death, she grew up 
a little spot of old world culture. We know well enough what 
her curriculum gave — it was an abbreviated patchwork of 
Oxford and Cambridge scholarship. But even in those days 
Yale was active extra the curriculum, and if the sternness of 
early presidents forbade them to naturalize the course of study, 
the informal life of the students became quickly American. 
The first extra-curriculum activities at Yale were, I take it, 
impromptu athletics and oratory — ^both hardy and natural 
growths of body and mind that answered the Colonial demand 
for raw vigor. We are too apt to regard our forefathers as 
grinds, and the college an academy of Latin and Greek. But 
if we look into history there is color enough : the physical man 
was not dead, and entertained himself with breaking of heads 
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in town and gown riots. That serious injury and even death 
sometimes stigmatized these meetings merely lent romance to 
the student's life. And when he turned to sports of the mind, 
he brought with him his same frontier vigor. Although the 
milder growths of beauty and culture died in the over-logical 
atmosphere Yale expressed her generation with perfect con- 
sistency, and a thriving harvest of statesmen and pulpit orators 
yearly left her academic groves. 

Years later, following the natural process of developing com- 
munities, she turned her enthusiasm into organization, her 
custom into law. In this day it is hard for the individualist to 
picture any organization as gifted with life, any law as a pos- 
sible expression of freedom. Yet Yale of the 'eighties and 
'nineties, I fancy, gave this spectacle. Her organizations were 
the simple tools with which her ypung spontaneity played. The 
new-born system was sensitive to the individualism of its 
creators. The simple demands upon the early college had 
grown into a system of activity, centralized under the em- 
bracing dome of service for Yale., This was the period and 
during the next decade when Dink Stoverism was most intense. 
And now the inquiry is : in response to what influence was this 
unique system born? What was the national evolution that 
called forth the college organism? From the reactions of a 
great many Yale men I think the answer may be clearly framed. 
The system was called into being by the instincts of a country 
demanding energy and powers of organization in her sons. 
For the system of Yale develops both, and with them the 
powerful ideal of success. In perfect correlation to national 
conditions, where the man of affairs is not interested primarily 
in wool, in dye-stuffs, or in pottery, but primarily in affairs, 
and in the creed of success, so in Yale College the interest is 
not attached to literature or football, but to the game of winning 
positions. The second stage of Yale has expressed the country 
that called it forth. There is much nobility in it, and its virtues 
are the manly ones of loyalty, honor and success. 

If this is a fair diagram of Yale of the 'nineties, and even 
the nineteen hundreds, it is not quite a full sketch of very con- 
temporary Yale. For although the system as old Yale peri 
fected it, is clearly in the midst of us, and breathing feverishly, 
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the heart of Yale is no longer in it. There is a restlessness 
over the face of the college, and its eyes are both tired and 
puzzled. And such ill-omened signs are in the sky. Too 
many men have a touch of aestheticism in Senior year for the 
safety of the major sports. Other alarms are the Elizabethan 
Club, which flaunts its inefficient presence in the face of Yale 
tradition; then there is the germination of the new Honors 
courses, and the fledgling interest in music and architecture. 
This is the third stage of Yale's history, and it is stage of tran- 
sition. Yale is in a measure riven by these forces into two un- 
certain groups. We see the prophets of the New Regime using 
the lash of anathema upon the old and sharpening their weapons 
of exquisite irony. And the warriors of the old with the laugh 
of the uncomprehending in their eyes. But even these latter 
signs, I think, may be viewed as the working out of the simple 
law of the country's development. I mean that America, 
leaving her frontier stage, and later her stage of organized 
activity, must at length take some place in the academy of 
civilizing nations. It may be more appealmg to the imagina- 
tion to think of a college of young men striving in close union 
toward an ideal of extra-curriculum service, than a group of 
disorganized students following individual visions of beauty or 
culture. But it is not the fashion of history. 

The Puritan is dead, and with his virtues he has carried away 
his vices ensnared behind them, and no one is wailing for either. 
Indeed, the cannibal has abdominal capacities which the college 
president has lost, yet few of us pray for a reversion to type. 
If we believe that the change from the noble primitive to the 
gentleman is a shame, we may drink to contentedness the wine 
of our pity, but we may not oppose the law. 

If Yale, therefore, is ill adjusted to express the spirit of the 
present as she has expressed the spirit of the past, where shall 
we find the medicine of reform? I think we shall find it in 
studying her present ill health : a very statement of her malady 
will, I fancy, be suggestive of her cure. It is a curious paradox 
of education that preparation for activity ,must be made in 
inactivity ; for speech in silence ; for life in contemplation. To 
all of this is the strenuousness of Yale opposed. The reason 
that Yale's boisterous fever is no equipment for life is that it 
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leaves out the very essence of preparations — knowledge of the 
past, and realization of the contemporary world, which 'goes 
on unnoticed at the outskirts of the Yale system. This is not, 
I think, a truism of all institutions of young men. Oxford and 
Cambridge have the ideal of catching up with the thought and 
emotion of the ages. And in Russia, it is the students above 
any other class who interest themselves in contemporary poli- 
tics. But Yale is still the impetuous youth, hasty to enter the 
race and too impatient to take time for the putting on of grace 
and strength. This is Yale's first crime. It is a failing that 
springs out of the qualities of youth and takes growth from his 
impatience. It blossoms into the desire for an immediate and 
paltry field of achievement, followed by an immediate and paltry 
reward. Series of laws have been suggested forbidding con- 
centration of office, in order to check the over-ambitious EH. 
But the matter is too deep and temperamental for legislative 
enactment. As long as the center of gravity of the college 
man's ambition is balanced within a four-year course, rather 
than in some practical or ideal region beyond, there will be no 
throttling of the social scramble. Yale must gain some sense 
of things old and some reverence for them, she must acquire the 
faculty for reliving the past life of nations and making it a 
part of her own consciousness, and hence of her own power. 
She will then plan largely for the future and achieve greatly. 

The seed of Yale's second failing is bedded in her blindness, 
or, rather, in a kind of pananaesthesia or decay of every sense. 
It is her blissful and naive ignorance of the twentieth century 
world which she reluctantly acknowledges as a contemporary. 
There is a period in childhood — one of the early Fourth of 
July's usually, when with a burst of patriotism the existence 
of the nation marches into the child mind. Formerly the city 
street had been the world. Few Yale men get past this early 
stage of enlightenment, I fear. Few indeed while they are in 
college think of the country as an important reality, and Europe 
is but a remote and barbarous land, from which opera singers, 
and French professors arrive now and then. The Great War 
has indeed changed this. With all its destruction, it has at 
least helped to build a real idea of Europe into the American 
mind. 
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Yale has been called a little world apart, intellectttally and 
socially self-supporting. And she must break this isolation. 
Even at the expense of her efficiency she must break it, and 
joining the academy of civilizing nations, make some gift of 
genius to the common store. 

It is this Yale, therefore, that I attack. I am ready to ac- 
knowledge her long and natural growth, and the fashion in 
which year after year she has responded to the demands of the 
country. But against contemporary Yale I declare relentless 
war. I attack her strenuousness, and regret her misspent 
energy. I acknowledge the sincerity and vigor of her de- 
fenders, and against them most of all declare war and against 
their God. I draw the strength and confidence for my attack 
from the growth of a natural law whose operation I have tried 
to trace, a law which will demand of America in the maturity 
of her development some treasure for the store of human 
civilization. I favor new Yale and cry for it, because the old 
system of strenuousness cuts off the chief elements of prepara- 
tion for life, a rich gleaning of the accumulated treasures of 
culture, and a knowledge of our contemporary world. What- 
ever movements may come at the death or change of present 
institutions, they must follow these two broad channels, and 
it is in our hands to check them or to bring them to fulfilment. 

If we would be reformers we have made together the only 
true preparing. We have gained a consciousness of the stream 
of our generation, which is the first inducing of power to 
control it. Consciousness is our first tool which, making us 
men, enables us to use the second, which is will. With these 
two we may build with our own hands the future. 

C. R. Walker, Jr. 
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YET MORE THAN THIS. 

Have you sought beauty where night mystifies 
The loves and laughter of the cool closed flowers ? 

Have you learned the exquisite passion of dear eyes 
Or followed the furious path of autumn showers ? 

There are eyes of anguish in the thronging street, 

Made tender by a longing for the dawn. 
There are lives of irony ! . . . But these are sweet 

In dreams of secret gentleness, not gone 

But hiding for a space, and there are those 
Who sing the glorious heights of life along. 

Stilling the world to watch a budding rose. 
And knowing these — have you found nought but song ? 

John Chipman Farrar, 
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CHILD OF THE HILLS. 

A S the grey eyes of the woman watched from the dusty 
-^^ porch, a curly, sun-bright head disappeared around the 
shale ridge at the foot of the path. The little girl, in a cheap 
calico frock, pitifully adorned with a bright red belt, and a 
halfway pretentious bit of needlework about the throat, ran 
upon her way to the post. Down the hard path, across the 
team road, in the shimmering heat of the sandy copper-hills, 
she took her way, then up along the aqueduct, clogged with 
junk and scrap iron to catch the copper sediment of the water 
from the mines. She dipped her fingers in the stream, but 
then carefully dried them on her frock. She passed a wild- 
eyed Mexican. The greaser quietly lifted his hat, looking 
sidewise at the child, uttered his grunt of homage, and passed 
on. 

Up on the hill the woman turned into the cabin to resume 
her work, sadly, listlessly. It appeared to matter little whether 
the dishes were done or not. He had broken fast there that 
morning, Harry Wimble, known as her husband, scowled upon 
by the town. Now he was off again, God knew where, saying 
that he would get a divorce and take his girl with him, if Mary 
said anything more about his dealing with Kate Dodson. 

"You couldn't get a divorce. Hat," she had told him. "You 
don't know how. And then the fellers would see to it you 
never came 'round again. And what of the kid?" 

"Maybe you don't think I could get her away from you," 
the man had said. She remembered the sallow face of him as 
he leaned in the door-frame, smiling. "I'd take the kid with 
me. 

"No, you wouldn't either, you little coward. She doesn't 
want a feller who goes back on his home." 

"What's she know about it? I tell you, I love her — even if 
you can't keep me." 
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"Keep you!" The woman had laughed outright, and Hat 
Wimble drew back in the shadow. "Haven't I kept you all 
I could? What'd you do? — run to another woman, ay, and 
drunken mad. You try and take the kid away, and the boys'U 
hound you to the end o' the country, see. If you want ter care 
for your child, you just come back to me and maybe she'll 
grow up decent. Do you know what that means ? Why, she 
belongs to the camp, and there ain't the toughest o' the gang 
that won't lay his hat down to her. So, now, if you can't come 
back for your girl's sake, why, don't hang around for her to 
see you — ^you just quit town!" Mary had slammed th^ door 
in his face. That was but a few days ago, the last she saw of 
him till he came in to breakfast, silent and white looking. 

And now he was gone again. What matter, until he awoke 
to his own sins ? He had come out of the West, cow-puncher, 
miner. Harry could hog-tie a steer in better time than any 
boy of the territory. That was up in Santa Fe. Well she 
remembered the figure he cut in the saddle, a quick, lithe, 
beautifully-built chap. No wonder he fetched a woman's 
heart. And he used to be as quick with a raw-hide noose as 
most men on the trigger. That's what the boys told her of 
Harry — "Hat" Wimble, as they called him, and as the fellows 
still do over in Silver. 

As the woman lifted the dishes each seemed heavier than 
the last. And every time she looked from the door a little 
white spot caught her eye, away across the camp, in the arroyas 
above the second shaft, near the power house. That was 
Harry's tent, where he stayed at odd intervals. The dishes 
were done now, and the woman started to lift the heavy dish- 
pan of water with bent shoulders. To her came the dim whirr 
of the turbines, half-sadly accentuating her loneliness, or the 
sharp, broken hammer of the steam drills. And suddenly she 
let the pan slip back. Something familiar there was in the 
footsteps coming up the path outside. The sound of them 
came upon the porch, creaking, yet the woman never turned. 
Was it he again? Outside the man halted a moment. 

"That you again?" called Mary. She emptied the water 
into the sink, and turned slowly around. 
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There came a knock, as a man's great figure shadowed the 
doorway. "Guess you didn't expect me," said a voice. 

"Jim Butts!" the woman exclaimed in surprised relief. It 
was almost better not to meet the ordeal with her husband, an 
ordeal inevitable now at every meeting. "Won't you step in 
a bit ? — no, I guess it's a better spot outside. We don't pretend 
to much here." She went out, as Mr. Butts stepped aside. 

"We don't?" The man's strong face watched her as if in 
wonder. 

"Ay, me and the kid," she said, quickly evading the other's 
suggestion. There was a pause as she looked into his eyes 
quizzically. Then, "What did you come here for, Jim Butts?" 

"I don't suppose it's exactly right," Jim ventured, "but one 
can't help taking notice of other folks' business, 'round here." 

"I suppose not." 

"Most specially if they care for folks as much as people 
'round here do for you and the kid." 

"I see," the woman said dryly. "So you've come with your 
blessing on my troubles." 

Mr. Butts leaned against the timber that held up the porch 
roofing. His eyes wandered to the hills across and above the 
camp center. 

"That ain't the way I'd put it. You see we all know as Hat 
has been away a good deal of late. So Jenny asks me to run 
up and see if you was all right." The woman's eyes watched 
him closely. 

"It ain't right !" Mr. 'Butts exclaimed. 

"What isn't right?" 

"Why, your being left alone with the kid, while that 
locoed — " 

"You'll be wary o' what you say," Mary cut in sharply. 
"Don't you worry about my getting along." 

The man colored deeply and stammered an apology for his 
insinuation. His confusion gave to the woman faith in his 
sincerity. "You see," he attempted to explain, "all we folk 
think a deal of you. I guess I forgot myself — ^but Harry ain't 
so awful popular these days. It's awful hard on a woman, his 
doings is." 
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"That's what we women are for/' said Mary slowly, resting 
her chin on her clasped hands. She stared empty-eyed before 
her. 

"You know," the man broke the short pause, "one wouldn't 
think them hills yonder held an awful lot — and yet — " 

Mary Wimble interrupted. "That's just what I was think- 
ing, Jim, and they certainly get a hold on one. It's a beautiful 
thing, isn't it?" 

"I was thinking it's too good a place to waste one's life in," 
Butt's continued. 

"You mean that I am?" The woman turned to look across 
the step at him, inquisitively. ^ 

"See here, Mary, I don't guess it's right for you to take all 
you do from Harry — it's about time you left him go — ^you and 
the kid can get along with us people — why, your kid is the 
finest nugget in the hills, and — " 

"Perhaps," Mary said, "you think Jenny would never stick 
by you if you went wrong?" 
I hope she wouldn't." 

^No, Jim — ^you're honest enough, but it isn't a woman's 
way, that's all." 

Perhaps the woman was right. Anyway, he knew that 
Harry Wimble was awfully lucky in the choice of his woman, 
and Hat had played a dog's game. The man started down the 
steps, and turned suddenly in recollection, his hat in hand. 
Mary Wimble had started toward the door. 

"I ain't seen the kid this morning," declared Butts. 

"She's down to the post." 

"I thought, maybe, you'd let her come with me and my 
youngsters up to the herder's place, below the Burros. We're 
going up to see the goats, and the couple up to the homestead 
has asked us to tea." 

"You mean the Munroes?" she asked. 

Jim nodded. "That's the ones — we'd be hard up in these 
parts if she didn't come among us now and then." 

"God bless 'em, yes," exclaimed the woman quietly. Mary 
might have prayed her life to have been as theirs. "You want 
my kid to go with you?' 

"If you just as soon.' 
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"Soon — why, you take her anywhere you want, Jim, only 
bring her back good and safe; she wants to see the 'fellers* 
up at the Homestead, too." 

Mr. Butts turned away down the hill, leaving Mary Wimble 
alone to her cabin home. She stood now, for some time, 
silently dreaming, gazing out across the camp, over the hills, 
even beyond them. Perhaps Harry was over there somewnerc 
now. Her visitor reached the gate, turned and called back 
to her : 

"If there's anything we can do for yer, you'll let us know, 
won't yer ?" 

But his words seemed hardly to be heard by the woman 
above. "There's nothing I'll be wanting," she called down. 
And it was hard to keep back her tears. For the first time it 
came upon her that she was not as strong in her loneliness as 
she had believed. Sympathy was always disarming. Some- 
how it broke one down, who had been independent. But it 
must be endured. One thing was certain : Harry would come 
back to her. And so she turned into the kitchen, brushing her 
eyes momentarily with her lifted apron. And she laughed 
half joyfully. 

Down on the stage landing of the post-office and store the 
usual crowd gathered, men from the mine departments, 
punchers out of work, and Mexicans, with their colored ban- 
danas and black hats, joking with one another, indifferent to 
the rest, and with large whiskey flasks, obviously wrapped in 
newspapers, in their pockets. Jack Peters was there, and 
Slim Pew, and Dad Morrissey. Then Johnny Kern came 
smiling up in his own lazy way, great square shoulders, dark 
face beneath his Stetson. The concha on his black neckerchief, 
the carved wrist-cuffs and tasseled chaps, showed him a bit 
proud of his avocation. And he was the news-bearer of the 
camp. Coming up to the landing, he remarked upon some- 
thing regarding Harry Wimble. Someone had heard of 
Wimble's talking of divorce. The men listened silently, now 
and again shrugging a shoulder. 

"He couldn't do it," growled Slim, the great, gaunt puncher 
leaning in the doorway. "What's he got ter say about his 
kid, anyway?" Slim pulled the weather-beaten Stetson a bit 
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further over his eyes. "Arid whose kid is she, hey? Who 
tells me she ain't Mary's kid ?" 

"Shut up," said the old man. "Don't ye see she's right up 
on us?" As Dad Morrissey spoke, his eyes half closed in a 
commanding frown, the men looked down the hill road, and 
all hats came off. 

"How's my Mary to-day?" called Morrissey, as the child 
approached. "Come here on the boards aside of me. Missy, 
and we'll just settle town affairs." 

The little girl pushed her hair away from her eyes, smiling, 
and climbed the three steps to the landing. "I'm going to 
ask after our letters first," she stated emphatically, as she 
slipped through the door by big Slim's legs. 

There was silence a moment, and the men looked at one 
another cautiously and inquisitively. Someone would start 
the subject. It was Peters who drawled out from where he 
dangled his legs from the end of the platform : 

"Did yer say that Wimble wasn't living at home?" 

"That's what I said," Slim answered him quietly from 
where he stood in the doorway. 

"Damned fool, he is." The little square, dark-faced fellow 
spit upon the platform. "What do you think of 'is playing 
with this Dodson woman?" 

"Go easy, Johnny," growled Slim. "It ain't said he's seen 
much of her lately. Hat'U come 'round, or I'm no guesser." 

"Aw, kill it !" Peters swung his rawhide against his heavy 
boot. And at that moment the little girl walked out of the 
store, to stand scowling upon her guardians, who looked at 
one another uneasily. Something told the child that it was 
about her mother or her father that they had been talking, 
and she watched Johnny momentarily, a hurt expression on 
her face. 

"It isn't my dad you're talking about that way, is it, Mr. 
John?" She put the question quickly, too quickly for evasion, 
and Kern shook his head, and lied to her. She felt he had, 
but decided to be indifferent, and ran down the steps. 

"Yer not going to leave us. Missy?" pleaded old Morrissey, 
starting to get up. 
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"Yep," she answered, without looking back, "guess FU go 
up to see mother." 

It was almost every day that found the child talking or 
laughing with some of the men down in the camp. Days in 
Silverton were in great measure alike. The work was always 
the same, unless new veins were found, and the weather was 
unchanging, only that at night it fell cooler. Then the idlers 
were called for an excess of work upon hauling. It was not 
until Saturday that the group got together again to discuss 
town affairs. Peters was stretched on the landing by the 
hitching post, calling to Slim and John, who were exchanging 
the makings just inside the door. A horseman came up the 
road. Peters yawned and raised his head. 

"Here's Jim," he grunted, to Johnny and the rest. 

There was a difference in Jim's approach, from his usual 
happy manner. Dad Morrissey looked up at him, and the 
words of welcome died on his lips. So with the others ; some- 
thing led them to believe that it was best not to say much to 
him in his present mood. Jim let his reins drop loose, and 
as he brushed past Slim into the office. Slim looking after him 
came the length of the landing. It was only, "Hello, fellers," 
curiously. As he came out, Johnny followed him. 

"What -s up wi' ye now ?" asked Johnny. 

Jim Butts looked around, as he stood in the center of the 
landing. He shrugged his shoulders. "Nothings up — I was 
jest wonderin'." In the pause that followed, the other men 
came around him. "You haven't seen anything of Mary's 
kid around here lately, have you ?" Jim spoke in an undertone. 

And the portent of his question struck the men with astonish- 
ment. They drew back in silence, until Johnny, his fingers 
to his lips, broke the pause. 

So she ain't," he exclaimed in surprise. 
Where is she?" asked old Morrissey. 
^Ay, where is the girl ?" grumbled Johnny. 

Jim drew up straight and watched the other three as though 
they had put upon him the blame for the child's absence. His 
hand went slowly to his chin. 

"I dunno, fellows. One of the men tells me she got the 
fever up in the hills, drinking at the Mud Springs. I just come 
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by the place and the missus was sitting on the porch step, 
looking sort of bad, so I came along without speaking with 
her." 

That's bad business," said Morrissey. 

'Goat fever, eh? By gad, it's damned seldom they pull 
through with it." Peter drew his knees up closer to his chest. 
His eyes stared up the road. Coming toward the store, he 
noted a slim, dark figure, her head shawled in black, bent over 
a bit in thought. The man drew the attention of the others. 

"Ain't that Mary Wimble coming ?" 

The men looked toward the approaching figure. Jim turned 
in his saddle, realized that the woman was Mrs. Wimble, and 
so dismounted, swinging his horse away from the steps. 

She came silently among them. Her face was pale, a bit 
tired, but head courageously lifted, and her eyes were bright 
with wonder. Everyone present took off his hat. There was 
an uncomfortable pause, and a feeling of awe upon the gather- 
ing. Even Jim, who had sympathetically offered his hand to 
the woman, drew away and held his peace. 

"Have any of you-all seen Hat ?" the woman asked. 

Then Peters looked at Slim, and Slim turned toward 
Johnny. 

"I heard say he was down to Spalding's, ma'am — we ain't 
seen him in three days." 

There was another bitter silence, as the men, with varying 
expressions, waited the will of the woman. Mrs. Wimble 
found a handkerchief beneath the folds of her shawl and wiped 
her eyes. Now she was looking at Jim, as if he knew, seeking 
some hope, an understanding. 

Quietly her lips moved. A lump came in her throat, but 
she recovered quickly to tell them her message. 

"The kid's gone from me." 

No one moved. Every man watched the woman before 
them, as she stole to the edge of the platform and stood there 
erect, gazing across at the little wljite patch up near the second 
shaft. Someone shuffled his feet. "God," muttered Pew, half 
aloud. It seemed to relieve the crowd. Old Morrissey sniffled 
a bit and undid his bandana. He turned to amble off, as Jim 
Butts laid his hand upon Mary Wimble's shoulder. 
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"I guess you may as well be going home," he tried to say 
gently, and the woman nodded, turning. "I'll go with you 
to the place, if you don't mind," Jim continued. 

"You're awful good, Jim — ^yep, I'm going home." There 
she paused. "But Hat'll be coming back, too," she whispered. 
And the two went up the road. 

This was no mean news for Peters to give to the town. 
He was to leave Jim's horse at the lower corral, so he got 
aboard and started sulkily toward Joe's saloon. He drew up 
slowly outside — ^pondered a moment before getting off. The 
door opened, and Dave Starr came out. The two passed with 
but the usual "hello" — Peters wanting to close the door behind 
him before he said an}rthing. Inside, the afternoon shifts 
were beginning to drift it. Joe was busy all along. So Peters 
told his story to the first little group at the bar. 

"What's that?" growled the engineer. "The devil you 
say — God !" 

Another fellow overheard him. There was a question as to 
what had happened, and a murmur spread from man to man 
in the little room, running back to the darkest corner. Some- 
one stepped out of the crowd, leaning across the bar ; he pulled 
the Stetson over his eyes and beckoned to Joe. The next 
instant there was a general hum of voices. 

"Why don't somebody get Hat?" a voice reached above 
the rest. 

"He ain't here," said Macdonald. 

And from the end of the room someone else called out: 
"Sure, he's here. What's the matter?" The gaunt chap in 
the green shirt slapped the back of a fellow who sat drinking. 
"Someun's looking for yer. Hat." 

At that, the room became suddenly quiet. It was the still- 
ness in which men might wait for gun-play. Only it didn't 
come. A few set their glasses clinking on the bar. Some- 
where against the wall, the chain of a spur jangled as all hands 
stood up. Joe was leaning across the bar, his hand up. 

"Fellers," he said, "Mary's kid is dead." No one moved 
for a moment, and, in the intense quiet, a sharp report startled 
a few as a glass splintered on the floor. "I guess this place 
is closed for the day," the proprietor called out, and the men 
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broke up and departed. Apparently unnoticed, the back door 
opened, and Wimble slipped onto the black pony. Across 
the arroyas, he saw two people going up the hill, a woman and 
Jim Butts. 

At the old gate the woman paused and motioned the man 
back. "I guess there's no need of your coming farther, Jim," 
she said. 

"Mayn't I be help in the house?" the man ventured quietly. 

"No. Hat's come back, you see." 

'Hat is in there ?" asked Butts, in surprise. 

'Ay," she answered; "I saw him taking up along the 
arroyas on the black pony as we came along." 

Half tired, she rested her hand on the gate for a moment and 
looked back at the man. Her eyes seemed to him to look far 
beyond her present situation, eyes full of a new light and 
understanding that made him afraid. Silently, he took his 
hat off tnd waited there for her to speak. In some way he 
felt deeply touched, quite helpless in himself, this great, strong, 
uncouth boss of the mines. 

"You've been awful good, Jim," Mary said, slowly lifting 
the baling wire from the gate-post. "It's sort of hard to tell 
you just what it means. You understand." Then she went 
in, and Jim Butts took the road back, down the hill, without 
a word. 

There was a sound within the cabin as the woman came up 
on the porch, and through the open door she was vaguely 
aware of her hu-sband seated by the table, his back toward her. 
He was bent over the table, his face in his hands. The sense 
struck her of his being a stranger, unfit for the sacred place 
where the child lay. For a moment she felt no need of him, 
did not wish to notice him, her thoughts being filled with her 
loss. It was hers, and hers alone. So, from the threshold, 
she tiptoed past the figure at the table, to the bedside. There 
she fell upon her knees, and her face, blinded with tears, she 
buried in the coverlet near the body of the child. 

The man at the table looked up silently. The thought of 
Mary Wimble entering without speaking to him hurt some- 
where. And there, in the stillness of the half-'shadowed room, 
she lay weeping by the bed, carried out of his world by her 
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sorrow, sorrow over the one great loss in his life; too. He 
felt strange, unintelligible pain ; all the man in him was swept 
suddenly away, leaving him a childish, helpless being. Here 
wa-s the woman he left to go to another. And now he was 
alone, not even remembered in the sorrow of his child, dis- 
armed by a wild pity for the woman. He had not felt toward 
her as he did now since the day that the child came. Then a 
fierce resolve came upon him that he must help her in her 
sorrow. No matter what the past was, it was gone now. In 
fear of his own baseness he got up slowly. His lips moved 
slightly as the chair grated on the floor. So he found himself 
standing above his wife, trembling, and his eyes vacantly 
staring at the few yellow curls that strayed across the pillow 
above the blanket. 

A few minutes he stood there, motionless, wild-eyed, afraid. 
Hardly did he know what he was doing, as his hand fell slowly 
upon his wife's shoulder. He felt a shudder through her 
body, and it made him suddenly aware that perhaps he should 
have left her for a tJme to her sorrow. But she raised herself 
up from the bed, kneeling, with her eyes fixed upon the wall, 
quite still. 

"It's me, Mary, come back to yer." He touched her shoul- 
der again. . "Come on, Mary, cheer up a bit. It's awful hard 
to see yer crying there." 

The woman stood up by the bed and drew away from her 
husband. 

"Hat Wimble !" she whispered. "It's awful late that you've 
come back !" 

"Ay, I just heard of — of the kid's having gone — God, if I 
only knew !" 

"And where were you when you heard the news?" Mrs. 
Wimble asked, watching him, with tears still in her eyes. 

"Down at — I guess yer know, but — " 

"At her place!" The woman scowled. 

"No, Mary; you ain't fair," he pleaded. "It was down at 
Joe's — I ain't seen her in a week. And I've brought yer money 
from down at Spalding's, where they give me a good job. I 
guess it's no use talking — only it's straight; I ain't wanted to 
see Kate any more." 
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Mary Wimble kept silent for a long time, and Hat moved 
uneasily. 

"Never mind, Mary. I won't bother you with hanging 
around. You kin keep all the cash I bring in. FU take care 
of the funeral for the kid — then I guess FU pull out." 

For a moment she stood terrified at the thought of losing 
him, too. Where could he go? 

"Hat," she cried, as a lump came in her throat, "you're not 
going away now?" 

"It's no use troubling yer, Mary, seeing the kid's gone. She 
was the best thing I ever had, I gfuess. But I ain't going to 
have folks saying your man is a bad lot." 

He was standing before the door, looking out. Quietly he 
loosened the bandana from his throat and wiped his eyes. 
"No, I guess Fd better get out," he muttered, and turned 
toward the woman with his hand outstretched. "Good-bye, 
Mary. The folk'll treat yer like a lady." 

She did not move to take his hand, but watched him pity- 
ingly. "I don't want the folks. Hat," she said gravely. "I 
want you. I don't care what you've done, either. Don't you 
see. Hat ? — ^you tell me you cared for our kid — and now you go 
to leaving me." 

"Well, didn't I love the kid ?" the man mumbled. 

"Yet you'd leave the woman that bore it to you — ^and she 
with nothing in the world." 

Her husband turned his head slowly, inquisitively, toward 
the woman, from where he leaned upon the table, staring 
through the door. "What do yer mean by that, Mary? Ain't 
I doing my best for yer to leave yer, without being laughed at 
with me around?" 

"We've both lost the same, Hat. I guess we can stand and 
face things together. There ye* stand, crying for yer child — 
yet you'd go to leave her mother. — You remembers years ago, 
when we were up to Santa Fe, and you thought a deal o' me 
then !" 

The man stood, open-eyed, upset by the other's forgiveness. 
Her eyes frowned with strange light into his. 

"See here. Hat," she said quietly, "I guess we can't waste 
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time thinking on it. You're coming back to me, that's all. 
Would you kill the woman, after killing the child ?" 

Wimble looked past her over her shoulder, too amazed in 
his mind to speak. "Do yer mean, ye want me back?" he 
whispered, dreaming. There was a still pause. "No, yer 
mustn't take me back now, Mary." 

"No, I mustn't," and Mary Wimble shook her head. "You 
must come back to me. Weren't you away when the kid was 
failing — how did I know what she ought to do? And poor 
Jim, thinking he's the fault. Do you know, Hat, I guess 
God had it in for you, and took what best we had. You were 
a coward, Hat. Now, as she's gone, you'd better stand by 
me. Soon ye'U have me no more, either!" 

For once, the man moved to lift his hand in terror. "Don't 
talk that way, Mary, for the kid's sake — don't say no more, 
and I'll stay with yer." 

At that, the woman smiled wonderfully. For that she 
had long waited. "Hat," she said, "I guess we'll be missin' 
the girl — ^gad, but it's good that you came back." 

Suddenly Wimble put his rough hand across her lips. He 
raised the other toward the bed. "Hush! God — I forgot 
where we were." In his blundering way, he took Mary into 
the strength of his arms. And he brushed his sleeve acrosa 
his eyes, that he might look into her eyes, which, too, were 
filled with tears. And, in the silence, the great sorrow that 
was upon all the camp came upon her in its intimacy. Her 
head fell against the man's shoulder and she cried. "Mary !" 
Hat Wimble bent his head down to her, not knowing what to 
say. "Mary, yer oughtn't ter look on me again — ^ay, it's all 
my fault, I guess — don't cry no more, and we'll just stand up 
together to look any man in the face — won't we, little girl?" 
And the man fought hard against the lump in his throat. 

Danford Barney, Jr. 
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ATHEIST'S TRAGEDY. 

The night was black as the floor of the Pit, 

The old church clock tolled one, 
When we bore the dead man down the road 

To shut him out from the sun. 

There was Hugh the keeper, come from his lodge, 
And Henry and Giles from the Mill ; 

The Squire rode ahead like an image of stone, 
I bore the stakes with a will. 

Down beyond thorpe and holm and croft, 

Down o'er the Roman road, 
The black wain creaked, and the oxen sighed 

Heavily, under the goad. 

The night was a pool of darkness. 

Stifling and thick and blind; 
And we crept through it like men long-drowned, 
— And ever, over us and around. 

Was the slow moan of the wind. 

The crossroads shone like a dead man's limbs, 

White in the dumb night tide, 
The dark pines drooped like tangled hair, 
And the little brook ran like a spear 

Into a wounded side. 

And not till my naked soul stands free. 
And Hell's flames lick through my hair, 

Shall I know such utter fear again 
As fell upon me there ! 
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For a Face grew out of the pine woods, 
An awful Face and strange, 
The face that rises o'er scaffold and pall 
When the brands are hot and the axes fall, 
And the evil kings cry over all, 

"Behold ! There shall be no change !" 

The face that gleams where the prophets die. 

Wet with a bloody dew — 
Thck minutes passed as eons pass — 
And I knew myself for Caiiphas, 

Come to slay God anew. 

The dead man did not speak or stir, 

But his life came back to me, 
How he helped the poor folk, day and night. 
And preached that right is more than might, 
And all men equal in God's sight. 

Noble and bond and free. 

We had called him wizard and heretic, 

And stoned him till he died; 
And dug a grave by four crossroads 

His body there to hide. 

We had dug a grave by four crossroads 

And piled great stones on the plain; 
To heap above him where he lay, 

That he might not rise again. 

And now, at last, we were come to the place. — 

The oxen lowed aloud 
As we raised the dead man from the wain — 
And the body was bruised and gnarled with pain — 

But the face was white and proud. 

We set him in the narrow grave, 

Near where the wild pines toss — 
He had wandered alone with God — 
We laid his arms out on the sod 

And stretched him on his cross. 
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I held the stake upon his breast, 

Henry stood back, apart, 
His mallet swung like a sword through the air . . . 
And we shut our eyes as the blow fell fair, 

And the stake shrieked through his heart. 

We stood like stones when the deed was done, 

And our master lay there dead — 
And a woman crept like a beast from the night. 

And knelt beside his head. 

She took the bloody head in her hands, 

She kissed the white, dead lips. 
We stood aloof, a silent ring, 
Like slain slaves round a buried king 
Or those g^ey ghosts that sadly cling 

About the bones of ships. 

Darkness against the darkness . . . 

Her face a gleam of white. . . 
The light of our torches dropped and died : 
And we left her there, her dead beside. 

And went into the night. 

Dumbly we trod the Roman road. 

Dumbly we climbed the fell, 
Past moor and mountain, tarn and stead. 
No man spoke or turned his head. 
We walked as walk the strengthless dead 

O'er the hot marl of Hell. 

Dumbly we parted by the church, 

Where the grey cross stood stark. 
Dumbly I struggled to my door — 
And the cock crew, and the clocks struck four. 

And the dogs began to bark. 

S. V. Benit, 
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LOUP-GAROU. 

npHERE always had been, in the primitive nature of those 
-■• villagers, an innate love for the fantastic whims of super- 
stition. When the stranger came to the hamlet, they dubbed 
him "Loup-Garou" — the bugbear — for, having bought a ram- 
shackle hut at the outskirts of the village, he lived alone, never 
mixing with the peasants of the commonalty. His troglodytic 
aloofness had not failed to awaken the twaddle of long-tongued 
gossips, but even the overcurious inquisitions of prying eaves- 
droppers had not succeeded in dissipating the clouds that be- 
fogged the loneliness of his life. His voluntary isolation had 
ended in a kind of indifferent ostracism, and he himself had 
come to be looked upon as an inoffensive shatterpated old fool, 
who was feared by children only; and, when he hobbled by, 
staring in the distance, no others than they would make the 
sign of the cross to rid themselves of the evil eye. 

There were but two creatures that had succeeded in appeasing 
the recluse's sinister suUenness: the Chevalier Jeancourt 
d'Avrennes, who owned the Castle d'Avrennes, all the fields 
and the pine woods around the village as far as the eye could 
reach, and whose gamekeeper Loup-Garou had become — ^and 
Rips. Rips was a disreputable, moth-eaten, three-legged mon- 
grel, that picked up quarrels with all the other curs of the 
environs, and was as much hated among the canine tribe as 
his master was among humans. Perhaps the great, touching 
friendship that bound the two pariahs had proceeded from this 
similarity of their lives, which was, moreover, paralleled by a 
great likeness in their physique ; possibly they had come to look 
alike in certain respects because of their long and close associa- 
tion. Rips' nose disappeared in a thicket of flaxen-colored hair 
that hung long all around the tips of his drooping ears, but was 
thin in spots on the back, so thin that the skin showed through 
it; three of his legs were perpetually shod with thick cakes of 
dirt, while the fourth one was a mere stump that helplessly 
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wobbled when he limped on ; a souvenir perhaps of an old fight. 
Most of Loup-Garou's yellow, deep-shriveled cheeks and chin 
also hid behind a yellowish-grey beard, and his patched, shiny 
corduroy suit and eternally muddy boots were worthy com- 
panions of Rips' hair and paws ; he, too, limped when he walked. 
Both had eyes that were very much alike — dark, disquieting, 
deep; eyes where an evil little flame shone when they rested 
upon strangers, but where danced a bright spark of appreciative 
friendship when they looked at each other. There also wa<2 r 
striking similitude in the sentiments of those hermits, iiie 
intensity of their aversion for their fellow-creatures was com- 
mon, while a same great love for nature united them even closer. 
It seemed as if they both were trying to find, in the persuasive 
beauty of Nature, a solace for the bitterness of the deceptions 
they had encountered in their dealings with their likes. 

When the round autumn sun set in its violently crimsoned 
glory, the two outcasts would set out for long walks. His gun 
under his arm, Loup-Garou limped forth, crushing crackling 
rusty leaves under his heavy soles. Slow country carriages had 
furrowed the grey mud of the road, sided by dirty ditches that 
reflected in their black waters the grotesqueness of knotty alder 
trees. There were, to fight the silence, only the dull thumping 
of the man's steps, and the broad croaking of sinister ravens. 
The wind sometimes soughed, too, and when stronger whiffs 
made branches of the trees rustle, Loup-Garou would shrink 
deeper in his coat, and then stop, his hands resting on his g^n, 
to look all over the dead fields, and Rips would stand by him, 
sniffing the wet breeze, twinkling his little dark eyes, fascinated 
by the magnificence of the flaming skies. 

When the last frosts were things of the past, Loup-Garou 
abandoned his hut on the outskirts of Avrennes, for a log cabin 
which he himself put together in a glade of the pine forest. He 
had been desirous of the change, he told the Chevalier, because 
of his wish to perform his duty with more efficiency. The vil- 
lagers assuredly did not object to the disappearance of the old 
bugbear, and never questioned the motives of his voluntary 
removal. The Chevalier, however, whose nature lacked their 
credulity, and who long ago, had descried the odium Loup- 
Garou bore to his fellow-men, did not fail to understand that 
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the true cause of his yearning for solitude was his deep misan- 
thropy ; and he quite willingly gave him leave to build a cot in 
the woods. Loup-Garou now passed his long evenings in walks 
under the pines, or sitting on a block before a log fire, 
smoking a brown clay pipe, and, as his isolation had hot im- 
paired that rough instinct of primitive sociability which all men 
naturally possess, he had long talks with Rips, while he dis- 
tractedly eyed the sparks that shot above the flames of the 
crepitating branches. Rips would soon fall asleep, his head 
resting on his friend's, shoes, and Loup-Garou would often sit 
up all night, wrapped in the rags of an antique leather coat 

One summer day a great catastrophe befell them both. 
Loup-Garou, roaming on the edge of the wood, found himself 
face to face with a half-dozen men who paced up and down the 
sandy road that sided the forest, took notes, measured distances, 
and behaved with a freedom of action which the old forester 
deemed quite inconsistent with their rights. Indeed, he found 
himself strongly supported by Rips, who, growling and 
snarling, also g^ve unmistakable signs of his displeasure at this 
intrusion. To his consternation, however, Loup-Garou soon 
learned that it was he himself who proved to be the interloper. 
The State had, it seemed, suddenly decided to buy from Cheva- 
lier Jeancourt a right of way through the woods of Avrennes, 
so as to terminate in a short while the building of a railroad 
line, the ends of which had been constructed for a long time. 
When he heard the news, Loup-Garou's shriveled yellow cheeks 
flushed. For a moment, he looked around, bewildered, stupidly 
gazing at the men, who went on with their work, undisturbed ; 
then, with a furious shrug of his shoulders, he whistled for 
Rips, who was snifiing a bag of tools that lay on the sand, and, 
muttering and grumbling, withdrew in the forest like a 
wounded beast. 

Very few weeks afterwards the road was being built. Saw 
and hatchet had gnawed and cut a path through the forest of 
erect pines ; two straight, cold ribbons of blue steel stretched on 
a skeleton of wooden sleepers, growing day by day, 
shining in the flames of the siunmer sun cruelly, as if rejoicing 
at the death of the old trees that had crashed lifeless before 
their victorious march. Loup-Garou sometimes was seen in 
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the shadows of the woods. He followed from afar all the 
progresses of the construction ; but he never came near enough 
to allow the laborers to talk with him. What is more, he soon 
gave flagrant signs of his hostility. A little station house was 
put up, perhaps not even a mile away from his hut, and one 
of the masons who, one afternoon, ventured to draw near his 
cot to ask for a pailful of water, was warned by Rips' hostile 
barking and Loup-Garou's harsh command to stay away. 
From unsociable that he had been, the gamekeeper became 
quite a savage, who lived almost entirely forgotten. 

The road had been completed after four months of hard 
work, and the whole village convened to inaugurate the passing 
of the first train that went by, green with pine branches, 
triumphantly greeted by a crowd of enthusiastic admirers. 
But, back in the multitude, there was hidden in the shadow of 
the forest, an old man who cursed while others cheered, who 
shook his fist in mad anger while others waved their hats — 
near him a yellow cur howled lugubriously. 

Northward-bound trains passed twice a day now; the ex- 
press, that thundered by at night, and the local, that stopped 
at Avrennes in the morning. They both seemed to exercise 
a sort of magic attraction on Loup-Garou. In spite of his 
hatred for them he never failed to watch their passage. In 
daytime he waited for the noise of the whistle, which his ear 
caught when the train was still miles away, and then, fas- 
cinated, he watched the locomotive which appeared far, far off 
at the end of the two rails that melted in the distance in one 
straight, silvery line. It was, at first, a little black bug sur- 
mounted by a bit of white puff; and it crawled and crept and 
slugged afar; then, all at once, it grew considerably larger, 
and increased still more; it emitted big grey clouds that 
dwindled in the wind, and puffed and panted in the dull heat of 
the midday sun. Suddenly, when it had become monstrous, 
uproarious, and fairly leaped ahead, it slowed down like a tame 
beast ; its breathing became calmer, its heart beat less loudly, 
and it obedieijtly stopped before the platform, inert, but huge 
arid powerful, still domineering and impressive. Inquisitive 
faces appeared at the windows, wondering at the strangeness 
of the old man who watched them. The women especially 
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found great delight in examining his garb, and they uttered 
little cries of delight when beholding the queer hardness of the 
lines of his face, and the hostility that shone in his dark eyes. 

Truly, Loup Garou did loathe both passengers and train. 
But, as his execration grew in proportion with his fear, it was 
the express which he abhorred most. He glared at the two 
little eyes that twinkled afar in the dark, holding his breath 
to distinguish the chug-chug that puffed in the silence of night 
He fell back when the lights grew rounder and bigger, when 
they cast a glaring white ray of light on the straight road, 
when the clatter of the piston had become a rackety fracas and 
the soil quivered under the weight of the dashing monster. 
He shook his fists when it shot by in an omnipotent rush, like 
a flaming dart, amidst an ear-splitting thunder, and he still 
wildly cursed when the puny red light of the last wagon had 
disappeared into the night. Rips, in his canine way, did not any 
more fail to display his animosity. He turned up his lips and 
showed his teeth, and snarled when the beacons shone in the 
darkness ; he would run on the track then, and, nodding his 
head, furiously bark at the oncoming beast, and, just in time 
to save himself, jump out of its way, and run along- 
side of it for a minute, then after it, until his master called 
him, or until exhaustion paralyzed his three old legs. 

But one September night Loup-Garou whistled for him, 
whistled time after time to no purpose. Rips failed to 
hobble back to him. Apprehensive, the old man shouted then, 
but nothing answered save the whirring of the wind and a 
sardonic laugh in the dark, and a mocking voice that said — 
"The train got him, old fool!" — Panic-stricken, Loup-Garou 
ran to the road and looked; there, a few yards away, lay a 
little dark thing that sprawled on the shiny rail : it was Rips, 
killed by the express. Loup-Garou sank on his knees, as if he 
had been stunned by a blow. He picked up the warm, bloody 
body that looked like a pitiable rag, and hugged it in his arms. 
He got up after a short silence, and, as he had done so often, 
shook his fist at the red light that died off in the night, and I 

beshrewed it with curses. Then, slowly, he disappeared in the 
forest, and the trees echoed a sob. 
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Nobody at the station saw him the next day, nor the day 
after. The third day an accident happened to the local train's 
locomotive, so that it was necessary to direct it on a side-track. 
The pointsman afterwards told the stationmaster that he had 
perceived Loup-Garou roaming under the cover of the pines, 
apparently watching his actions with an intense interest. The 
cenobite now appeared regularly again, never leaving the shel- 
ter of the woods, with the exception of the morning when the 
damaged engine was dragged away. He then mixed with 
the naively-questioning crowd of villagers, attentively ex- 
amining the switcher's manoeuvres. Afterwards he vanished 
anew, for many days mysteriously hiding. But one night he 
came back. It was at the end of September; the deep uni- 
formity of the darkness of the skies was nailed with golden 
dots; heavy black clouds clung around the moon. Only one 
window of the station was lighted, one miserable little square 
of yellow light left alone to fight the darkness. Slowly, 
silently, Loup-Garou tiptoed near to it and looked inside, sil- 
houetting his head and shoulders against it. Nothing stirred. 
Like a ghost he then moved to the switch that straightened the 
whiteness of its thin body in the obscurity, and, tightening his 
bony hands around the iron bar, pulled it down. There was 
a slight grating, and the clang of a metallic shock, but they 
were soon covered by the raucous wheeze of a steam whistle. 
Far away in the night two lights suddenly twinkled : the eyes 
of the rushing express. Loup-Garou glanced around, fear- 
fully, and then, hobbling away from the rails, reached the 
first row of straight pines and sank down to his knees on the 
withered grass. The white lights glared nearby now, and 
swept the darkness before their impetuous charge. The thun- 
dering monster darted forwards in a straight dash. But all 
of a sudden the engine wabbled as a mortally wounded brute ; 
it leaped ahead, reeled, and crashed amidst a gush of steam 
on the buffer-stops of the side-track. The tender clashed into 
the locomotive, and the first coaches of the disjointed train 
shot on top of the wreckage, wavered, and then rolled down in 
an overwhelming crush. The engine panted a minute or so, 
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and then burst out in a last deafening spasm. A clear flame 
shot from under the ruins, lividly illuminating the scene and 
casting fantastic, dancing shadows on the wooden walls of 
the forest. And there Loup-Garou stood, without pity for 
the screams of the tortured victims. Biting his fists, looking 
over the scene of horror with maddened eyes, he raved, franti- 
cally, hysterically: "The Beast is dead — I killed the Beast — 
the Beast is dead — dead — dead." 

Robert P. PAieger, 
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HIS LANDS. 

These were the meadow-lands of his delight, 
Far-stretching to the green hiils and the sky. 
And here the brook he fished in, laughing by 
With benison of comfort. And the light 
Sorrowing for him, veils with greying white 
The ripples and the sleepy herds that lie 
Dreaming. Far overhead his wild things cry 
Swooping among the rushes after flight. 

I pick a bit of beauty for his room, 

A chastened branch of late October leaves 

And sigh to think that he has left the whole : 

The future quietness of snow, the bloom 

Of sudden April — ^yet my heart believes 

That here, in deep'ning beauty, dwells his soul. 

John Chipman Farrar. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

NOVEMBER. 

Beneath the sky the great clouds go, 
My thoughts are clouds that drift and blow, 
And where the late birds call and swing 
My restless dreams go following — 
Day passes with a sigh. . . . 

Night falls where windy sunsets roll, 
The slow night rises in my soul 
And sadness rules my heart's deep tides, 

Swaj^ing my heart like the moon fiiat rides i 

Behmd the blowing clouds of sleep 
Where wet winds cry.. . . 

Your love was like an April wind. 

The breath of distance and the night. 
The stir of gardens in my blood. 

My heart blown white. 

My love was like the summer sea. 

The hush of foam and grey gull's cry ; 
Deep, deep reflected in my heart 

You were the sky. 

Our love has brought no gift of joy 

Nor any cry of pain; 
Love glows the deeper for the wind. 

And sweeter smells, for rain. 

Our love brings peace and garden-hours 

Beneath a grey, old wall... 
But summer passes quietly. 

The petals fall 

Pierson Underwood. 



'The friendly cow all red and white, 

I love with all my heart 
She gives me cream with all her might 
To eat with apple tart. 

* 4( 4( 4( * 

And blown b^ all the winds that pass 

And wet with all the showers, 
6he walks among the meadow grass 

And eats the meadow flowers." 

— Stevenson, 

I 

I 
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It has become the accepted thing of late years to speak 



Q^j^ kindly of the cow, to go into rhapsodies over her 

DOMESTIC representations in art, and to cultivate her ac- 

FRIENDS quaintance assiduously amid the sanitary cleanli- 

ness of a model dairy. The super-sentimentalist beholds in the 
depths of her slightly wandering and tearful eyes the soul of a 
dumb animal struggling for a more perfect means of expression 
than can be found in the all too familiar noise with which she is 
accustomed to make known ordinarily her inmost feelings. De- 
licious creature, what can be more fascinating or delightful than 
a rural meadow through which purls a babbling brook along 
whose banks a herd of her gently lowing sisters sprawl in studied 
attitudes of repose in the stately shade of a few decrepit apple 
trees the chief decorative element of the landscape? Behold 
the pensive manner in which they rechew and digest the spoils 
of the morning's stuffing or solemnly remove ubiquitous flies 
with a swish of their artistic tails ! Really, one experiences great 
difficulty in restraining the outcries of admiration which bubble 
up spontaneously within him at the mere thought of so idealistic, 
so reminiscent a scene — instinctively the mind, returns to those 
charming chromos which formerly were displayed in every re- 
spectable parlor, the companion pieces of the inevitable Rogers 
groups and black walnut what-nots. How an intelligent person 
with pretentions to taste or education can possibly prefer a beast 
after the fashion of a nasty, bleating sheep to such an appealing 
creation passes one's comprehension — ^the animistic Eden of all 
pet cats, dogs, and horses must of course contain a few highly 
developed, soulful cows that mingle on intimate terms with the 
other inhabitants. 

We once had a cow, a beautiful, soft, yellow and white affair 
with a crumpled nose and belligerent horns, to whom I gave the 
suggestive name of "Rosalind" as a slight variation from the 
endless processions of "Buttercups" that had gladdened the feasts 
of my prehistoric youth with quantities of milk. "How pleasant," 
I thought, "to have so unusual and fetching a way of enlivening 
the otherwise tiresome expanses of trees and grass that stretch 
before me ! Dear Rosalind will add just the living touch that is so 
essential — ^she may wander as much as she likes, within reason- 
able limits, and enjoy the secluded environment of our side yard." 
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I beamed upon her — But with the striking perversity that marks 
all wilful mortals, she soon began to give voice to a bitter resent- 
ment which, when one considered how much had been done for 
her, was quite unjustified — if she had been deserted in a sandy 
waste, persistent wails would naturally be her only manner of 
enlightening an unfeeling world about her existence, but we 
unfortunately required no such reminders. Roro, rechristened 
Ophelia, was removed to a distant spot. Then Qytemnestra 
appeared, a mild, inoffensive creature who seemed to possess all 
the virtues and defects her late predecessor had lacked — she really 
promised very well. But tragedy was close at hand, for the one 
great weakness of the new decoration was an inherent dread of 
females — ^the distant view of a skirt absolutely annihilated her 
placid aplomb. Finally some thoughtless mortal raised a green 
parasol within her range of vision — ^with a wild leap, the widow 
Agamemnon began racing violently around, regardless of her 
tether, until, characteristically, her feet became entangled and 
she fell heavily to the ground — Thus ende4 Another innocent 
life. 

The sheep is unquestionably the one great rival with whom the 
cow has to contend — chickens and pigs, while very nice in their 
proper spheres, are seldom discussed outside of strictly agri- 
cultural circles, and therefore need not be considered — ^they are 
still more of a personal diversion than a serious addition to the 
field of naturalistic adornment. On fresh spring days when 
every tree and bramble is delicate green, one would scarcely 
choose a fat brown hen or a disgusting hog to appease any un- 
satisfied aesthetic longings unless one were a genuine farmer. 
Sheep bleat abominably, wear wool, and probably are very dirty 
when one inspects them closely, but it is impossible to deny their 
most successful co-operation with nature in producing an atmos- 
phere of purity and peace — even a rabid scientist would feel im- 
pelled unconsciously to burst forth into lyricism at the mere vision 
of a playful lamb skipping joyously over a stony hillside. It is 
most certainly not au fait for cattle to attempt such antics — a 
stray observer feels far more inclined to seek hastily a region of 
copiparative safety than to remain stationary, wrapped in a haze 
of poetic ecstasy before such an unexpected demonstration. The 
lamb is so touching, so appealing, so entirely different from the 
recalcitrant bovine forms one is accustomed to seeing every- 
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where, suggesting a tottering little old woman lost in a snow- 
drift—one is almost moved to tears. 

In the prosaic domains of literature, for the most part authors 
have displayed a striking disregard for the manifold attractions 
of the cow — one may perhaps find a suburban recluse or a lover 
of realistic transcriptions of life attempting intimate studies of 
barnyard psychology for the purpose of bringing out some subtle 
point in a human character, but these persons can scarcely be 
called great Romanticists. Mother Goose, for instance, in her 
most fantastic and satirical vein a great romantic writer, repre- 
sents in one burlesque a sedate cow jtmiping over the moon 
to the accompaniment of canine laughter and a tableware elope- 
ment — ^then in the noble Little Boy Blue stanzas, proclaims the 
clarion call of preparedness against their craze for explora- 
tion of the unknown — ^a dip, you see, into actualities. Of course 
hers was a universal genius. Again, imagine the deleterious 
effect that close companionship with phlegmatic kine^ would cer- 
tainly have had upon the Psalms of David — ^the mountains would 
never have skipped like rams or the little hills like young sheep, 
but merely progressed, if they ever moved at all, in the uncertain 
fashion of a retuming-from-pasture herd, that most annoying 
congregation of blockheads. But no animal .contribution to 
literature has ever surpassed in pathos and usefulness that of the 
forsaken black sheep, the social outcast who brings grey hairs 
innumerable to all his sorrowing relations. Can anyone picture 
the figure transferred to a lowing cow? Somehow, a moo does 
not seem to possess the affecting qualities so inherent in a 
plaintive baa. 

It may be shockingly backward, but one is forced to acknowledge 
that the cow is neither mentally, physically, nor aesthetically 
inspiring — the animals of Murillo and Mauve far surpass those 
of Troyon and Van Marcke, while chops and roasted legs of 
some past spring's darling still balance cream and filet mignon. 
Even the highly utilitarian button finds its counterpart in the 
much-sought-after wool. We so long took for granted the im- 
portance of milk that we never thought to question the position 
of its producer until modem individualism awakened us. It 
seems delightfully odd to have to consider now the economic 
status of the cow — ^meanwhile the simple sheep frolics in un- 
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confined bliss, untroubled by the necessity of feeding throngs of 
clamoring babies, bent upon self-amusement. No wonder 
we find exquisite enjoyment in watching its naive actions — ^they 
are so spontaneous, so opposed to the labored movements of 
cattle. One is quite convinced of some essential lack in the 
mental constitution of the cow- worshipper — ^how uninspired ! 

Gilbert McCoy TroxelL 



"Let's go on with the game," the Queen said to Alice, with 

-,^. a backward glance at the vanishing Duchess ; and 

ROYAL Alice was too much frightened to say a word, but 

BANQUET slowly followed her back to the croquet ground. 

The other guests had taken advantage of the Queen's absence 
and were resting in the shade. However, the moment they saw 
her they hurried back to the game, the Queen merely remarking 
that a moment's delay would cost them their lives. 

Fortunately, all this time Alice had clung to her flamingo. She 
was now beginning to twist its neck around into shape preparatory 
to making a wicket, when she heard the Queen screaming from 
the other side of the field: "The game is over. Fall into line 
for the banquet." 

"Thank goodness," Alice thought, "we are going to have some- 
thing different. I wonder though, who won?" 

Just as she was on the point of asking the Knave of Clubs, who 
was standing nearby, a loud blast from a tnmipet in the rear 
almost startled her out of her wits. The trumpet was in the 
hands of no less a person than the White Rabbit. He was 
nervously fumbling with a scroll, and when he had finally man- 
aged to uncurl it, he began in his high, trembly voice : 
'Oyez, oyez, oyez." 

'Skip all that," angrily broke in the Queen. 
'Where do you want me to begin ?" asked the poor Rabbit, in a 
paroxysm of shivers. 

"You've begun altogether too much as it is," answered the 
Queen, stamping her foot in passion. "And if you tootle on that 
horn or open your foolish mouth again, I shall have your head 
exchanged with my flamingo's." 

"Banquet's ready," came a voice from the distance, and then 
followed a wild rush and a scramble for seats. 



"( 
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"You have no idea how glad I am to be with you again," Alice 
heard someone say in her ear when she was seated at the table. 

She gave a little scream of surprise on seeing it was her flam- 
ingo of the croquet game. Although it had washed its hands 
and face and put on a stiff collar since the game, Alice couldn't 
help wishing it had chosen another seat. 

"First course," announced the Major Domo, who was no other 
than Big Casino, "pickled borogroves." 

"Please don't squirm and twist around so," said Alice to the 
Flamingo. "You give me the fidgets." Then, fearing she might 
have hurt its feelings,, she added, "Are you fond of pickled 
borogroves ?" 

"Oh, good, you are going to talk dietetics," and the Flamingo 
swayed to and fro in delight. "Alas, no. I find they irritate 
the walls of my stomach. In fact, a pickled borogrove with me 
is invariably followed by a rush of blood to the head, irritation of 
the scalp, and consequent loss of hair. I have studied myself 
very carefully, and know just what I can eat and just what I 
can t. 

Alice had picked up a fork and was about to eat the dainty 
before her when the Queen rose from her place at the other end 
of the table and shouted : "Anyone eating a mouthful while the 
Royal Emblems are being passed will immediately lose his head !" 

At the same instant three soldiers with hearts on their bodies 
appeared bearing a huge triangular platter on which rested a pair 
of gold dtunb-bells. They offered it. to the Queen, who solemnly 
blessed it, repeating : 

"Mary, Mary, spry and wary. 

How do your biceps grow ?" 
''With gold dumb-bells, and rowing shells, 

And chest weights all in a row." 

Then the whole company took it up in chorus and the soldiers 
started slowly around the table presenting the Royal Emblems 
before each guest. As they did so, the guest prostrated himself 
upon the ground. Pressing close behind the soldiers came three 
waiters, who snatched away the food of the prostrated ones, 
eating it themselves. 

'How greedy of them," Alice remarked to the Flamingo. 

'Just what I was about to observe to you, my dear," replied 
the Flamingo, twisting itself around into her face, "and so bad 
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for their stomachs. They haven't tin ones, you know. Since 
I've had mine put in, I've — " 

"Second course," announced Big Casino. "Stewed toves." 

"Stewed toves, how annoying," sighed the dyspeptic Flamingo 
sadly. "They always give me hiccoughs." 

The three soldiers had appeared with their triangular platter, 
this time bearing a silver stew-pan. As before, they offered the 
Royal Emblem to the Queen for her blessing, and as before, she 
rose and chanted during the benediction. Only this time her 
song was quite different. 

"Georgie Porgie bananas and suet, 

Shot a tove and tried to stew it. 
When the tove was nearly fried, 

It rustled its feathers and quietly died." 

Again the song was taken up by all the guests, and again the 
soldiers made their march around the table. 

"The Queen is positively illiterate," said Alice to the Flamingo 
in an undertone. "She doesn't know her Mother Goose at all, 
and one never fries a thing one wants to stew. You first pluck 
it, preferably with pincers, since they are more antiseptic, then 
bast it, and then trim it with mashed potato and onions. That's 
the first stage. Next you place it in a bed of parsley and stew 
for twenty-five minutes imtil thoroughly brown. Remove, add 
gravy, stew bones, and then serve." 

Alice had always stood well in the Domestic Science Class at 
school and was not a little proud of her learning. 

"What a wonderful thing education must be," replied the 
Flamingo hungrily, and then he began to sing in a dreamy way : 

"I've a longing overmastering for Science and Orthography, 
For differential Calcullus; for political geography, 

I sometimes dream Fm dining out with Boyle or Torticelli, 
Or with any little watt or erg, Napoleon, or Shelley." 

"Have you never had any opportunities ?" Alice asked, full of 
sympathy for the poor thing. His case really did seem hard. 
"Have you never even had your voice cultivated nor taken fancy 
dancing lessons ?" 

"Never," sobbed the Flamingo, and brought forth his pocket 
handkerchief. "Will you oblige me by holding it out there," 
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pointing in the direction of his streaming eyes. "I really mustn't 
spoil the table cloth." 

"Seventh course," announced Big Casino. "The Queen's 
Tarts." 

One of the three soldiers ran nervously to the Queen and 
whispered something in her ear. The Knave of Hearts, who 
had been sitting next to Alice, seemed to crumple up, and his face 
asstmied a shuffled look rather ghastly to behold. The wildest 
confusion resulted. The Queen sprang up onto the table and 
started towards the Knave, beside herself with rage. In his haste 
to get out of the way, the Flamingo upset the table and sent all 
the other guests, including the Queen, sprawling. 

"How did you like the banquet, dear?" asked the Queen of 
Alice as they strolled arm in arm along a path leading to a nearby 
hill. 

"I thought it was a trifle — ^well, a trifle theoretical," replied 
Alice cautiously, and then added in some alarm to herself, "Good- 
ness, I hope I'm not always going to talk like a flamingo." 

"Theoretical, just so, my dear. I am nothing if not a theorist. 
I detest your practical people — ^no imagination, no vision, no 
feeling for the unattained." 

"But what about the tarts ?" asked Alice, for she thought they 
were wading into pretty deep waters. 

"Oh, they'll be all right," returned the Queen. "We'll go 
through the r^^ular thing — ^have a trial, find the Knave guilty, 
have him beaten by the King. — Have you seen the Mock Turtle ?" 
she broke off suddenly. 

They had come to the top of the hill and stretching gently down 
to the sea was a shadowy meadow of lazily waving grass. On 
the shore Alice could make out two cltunsy creatures engaged in 
some sort of fantastic dance. 

"Come on, then," cried the Queen, "and he shall tell you his 
history." 

And the next minute Alice foimd herself seated between the 
Mock Turtle and a Gryphon, who quietly chuckled as he watched 
the retreating figure of the Queen. 

Wilmarth S. Lewis. 
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POOR devil! 

Well, I was sick of life ; the silly folk, 
The tiresome noises, all the common things 
I loved once, crushed me with, an iron yoke. 
I longed for the cool quiet and the dark. 
Under the common sod where louts and kings 
Lie down, serene, unheeding, careless, stark. 
Never to rise or move or feel again, 
Filled with the ecstacy of being dead 

I put the shining pistol to my head 

And pulled the trigger hard — I felt no pain, 

No pain at all ; the pistol had missed fire 

I thought ; then, looking at the floor, I saw 

My huddled body l3ring Uiere — and awe 

Swept over me. I trembled — ^and looked up. 

About me was — ^not that, my heart's desire. 

That small and dark abode of death and peace — 

But all from which I sought a vain release ! 

The sky, the people and Uie staring sun 

Glared at me as before. I was undone. 

My last state ten times worse than was my first 

Helpless I stood, befooled, betrayed, accursed. 

Fettered to Life forever, horribly; 

Caught in the meshes of Eternity, 

No further doors to break or bars to burst I 

S, V. Benit. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

W. M. Oler and J. W. Overton have been placed on the "All- 
American College Track Team." 

The 1868 Class Prize was awarded to W. E. Chilton, Jr., 1917. 

The Ten Eyck Prize Speaking Contest was held on January 
13th. The first award was given to A. R. Bellinger, 1917; the 
second, to R. C. Bridgman, 1917. 

Basketball Scores. 

Yale, 63 ; Wesleyan, 10. 
Yale, 18 ; Cornell, 38. 
Yale, 29; Columbia, 21. 
Yale, 19; Princeton, 18. 

Hockey Scores. 

Yale, 5 ; Mass. Aggies, 1. 
Yale, 5 ; M. I. T., 2. 
Yale, 1 ; Princeton, 2. 
Yale, 4; Crescent A. C, 3. 
Yale, 6,; New Haven Arena, 1. 
Yale, 1 ; B. A. A., 6. 

Swimming Scores. 

Yale, 33 ; C. C. N. Y., 20. 

Yale, 43; C. C. N. Y, 10 (2nd meet). 



John Christopher Schwab, '86, 
University Librarian, died January 12th. 
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"That modern meditation broke 
His spell, that penmen's pleadings dealt a stroke — ^say some. 



t» 



The distant clouds broke across the bay, letting the sun through, miracu- 
lously golden, crimson, falling to sharp purple and orange. Upon the 
bank, they watched, curious, the Swan twiddling a dew-drop in his fingers. 
It made the Tagorchid mad, so that even his fingers trembled on the blue 
pencil. 

"Damn this manuscript," he moaned mystically. And all the while the 
Lyrical Chaos watched fervently the outer horizon. Would a new face 
appear ? 

"The world is afraid, dead, grey !" he ventured. 

"And, anvway," mused the Sleuth, "one cannot mount d rungless ladder 
unless his feet be webbed, can he?" 

Whereupon, the Submarine submerged himself in the world-sea, as the 
genii gazed upon the rising, opalescent bubbles. 

"He won't come up," said the Tagorchid. 

"Nor will anyone else," quoted the Chaos. "Look at this!" His eyes 
were in tears, as he handed an MSS. to the Swan. 

"It smacks of a Grecian cast !" thought the Swan. 

"But awfully — ^well, clever," the Sleuth advanced. 

"And you know," objected the Chaos, "Dionysius, or was it Rossetti, 
always admitted the difficulty of unfolding five souls that had sipped of 
the diamond chalice!" 

The Tagorchid rolled over in the grass, having found a new hyacinth. 
"Great — oh, oh!" the Swan's anguish drew the eyes of all. "Sec, he's put 
his foot in the Sleuth's tea-cup I" 

D. A. N. 
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CHASE SPRING SUITS 



We have prepared an unusual collection of Spring Suits 
of various designs and of very modem cut, ranging 
from $22 to $42 in price. 

Besides these Spring Suits are our new and very at- 
tractive Spring OvaxoatSy from $25 to $44 in price. 

An inspection is wcMrth while. 



CHASE & COMPANY 

Men's Clothiers — Shirtmakors — Outfitters 



The Brick Row Print & Book Shop 

104 High Street New Haven, Conn. 

(Next to the Co-op.) 

Is designed to add something hitherto lacking at Tale. A 
place where one may examine, handle, read, and mayhap 
purchase books possessing genuine literary flavor. Its stock, 
while constantly changing, is increasing daily. The person 
who reads for amusement is as welcome as the scholar, the 
amateur is as welcome as the collector, and no one will be 
importuned to purchase, since real books sell themselves. 
Many volumes have arrived from England as well as from 
the Auction Rooms and you are cordially invited to examine 
them 

The Brick Row Print & Book Shop 

S. BTRNS HACKSTT, Resident Manager 
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il The Ell Boot Shop 1 1 



Men's Hand-Sewed Shoes 

OF CUSTOM QUAUTY, WITH 
READY-TO-WEAR CONVENIENCE 



1004 Chapel Street Opp. Osbom Hall ;; 



♦♦♦» f » ' M ' » »** * » » »* i I ft I m » f »f * f »» »f"t* n 1 1 n n f »» 




Roger Sherman 
Studio 

(Formerly known as the Weber Studio) 



1052 Chapel Street 
Opposite Yale Art School 

UNIVERSITY PORTRAITURE 

Entire New Management 
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ON 
ADVERTISING 

These are only two of the nearly fifty representative na- 
tional advertisers — wise and keen in their analysis of how to 
effectively and yet economically cover profitably their dif- 
ferent local marlceCs — who have contracted for space on the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit System, 

If we were to publish the entire number, you would not fail 
to be impressed with the great money-making force of the 
brains back of this list that decided to spend real money in 
the use of car cards and station posters on the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit 

These above referred to representative national advertisers 
are showing the way to other owners of commodities who 
desire to focus their efforts on a rich, thickly populated terri- 
tory of homes and refined home-loving people — such as 
Brooklyn, whose people have the power and inclination to 
spend money, and do so (the records show that 404, S66 
families last year made merchandise purchases totaling $481,- 
S0S,OOO). 

You cannot effectively cover this great Brooklyn market 
(Long Island tributary) and get your share of this vast pur- 
chasing power without the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System, 

The 2700 cars of this System carrying the large total of 
1,889,925 passengers daily, fairly "gridiron" the highways of 
the city and environs and carry their advertising messages in 
Bales -producing car cards affording a constant, thorough and 
persistent appeal, which cannot fail to win this market for you. 

Don't you see the money-makiiii valne of adveTtislng In the 
Brooklyn Rapid Traasit can? 

Your request for further information will be cheerfully 
furnished. Our booklet will prove interesting and illuminat- 
ing to you. 

Broaihray Subway and Home BcHYiuglu 
Ov Adrertising Co., Inc. 

31 Nassau Street, New York 
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We have 

Vacuum Bottles, $1.50 to $4.00 

Solar FlashlighU, 70c to $1.60 

Gillette and Auto-Strop Safety RazcMrt 

Suitable for Christmas Gifts 

R. T. HALL. Mgr. 
268 York St., cor. Elm New Haven, Conn. 

JOSEPH HARDY 

MAKER OF MEN'S SHOES 

Opposite Vanderbilt Hall 
New Haven, Conn. 

Try the Tale Co-op. on anything that yon need. 

We not only carry all Tezt-booki, new and aecond-hand, bnt alio all 
College Snppliea. 

Trade at the store that ia run in yonr interest 

YALE CCVOPERAIIVE CORPORATION 

New location, 102 High Street, just (^ Ebn 

Opposite White Hall 

PIANOS TO RENT ON EASY TERMS 

\^clor Victrolasy Victor Records, Martin Guitars, 

Martin Mandolins, Whyte Ladye Banjos 

Agents for the Stathopoulo 

EverjTthing Musical 

Jjxmxi (E^emple of iHus^tc 

837 CHAPEL STREET 
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Factories For Sale 



James L. Banistw & Company Plant 

at 185-7 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 

60,000 SQ. FT. OF FLOOR SPACE, excellent li^ht, 
sprinkler system, steam heat, elevators ; suitable for any kmd 
of light manufacturing. IN THE HEART OF NEWARK. 

Modem Manufacturing Plant 

at Nyack, N. T. 29 miles from New York City 

100,000 SQ. FT. OF FLOOR SPACE, complete power plant, 
sprinkler system, electric lights, steam heat, elevators. 

Carpet MiU & Worsted Sjrimiing & Yam MiU 

of J. W. Dimick Co. at Rifton, N. T. 

9 miles from Kingston, the County Seat of Ulster Co, N. T. 
Eighty acres of land, 170,000 sq. ft. of floor space; steam 
heat, electric light; water for manufacturing; tenant houses 
for employes in village. 

Brookljm, N. Y. 

196-88-30-89 Greenpoint Are. 

Two and one-half blocks from ferry to 23d St, and 10th 
St., New York; convenient to 34th St. Ferry, Long Island 
City; 25 minutes to New York City Hall. Brick buildings 
with about 36,570 sq. ft. of floor space; steam heat, electric 
tight, fire sprinkler and elevator. 

Luzeme Knitting Mills 

At West Pittston, Pa. 
Eleven miles from SCRANTON, PA. Complete power 
plant, one acre of land. Buildings all modem, having 66,000 
square feet of floor space. Plant in perfect condition. Suit- 
able for any kind of light manufacturing. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Milwaukee Ave. Plant 
of the MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, located in Detroit, 
Mich., fronting on the Grand Trunk Railway; 215,000 sq. ft 
of floor space. Buildings in excellent shape. Power plant 
Railroad siding. 

For further particulars address 

81 Nassau Street, New York City 

Phone, 744 Cort 
INDUSTRIAL DBPARTMSNT 
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The Coleman System 



WINTER SCHEDULE 



Fihni to be Developed and Printed 



IF LEFT 
BEFORE NINE A. M. 

WILL BE 
BEADT AT FIVE P. M . 



IP LEFT 
BBFOKE THREE P. I 

WILL BE 
REACT AT TWO P. 1 



159 Church 
Street 



New Havai, 
Conn. 



Ordora few IMnting Only 



IFLKFT 
BEFORE NINE A. H. 

WILL BE 
SEADT AT TWO P. H. 



IF LEFT 

BEFORE ONE P. H. 

WILL BE 

REACT AT FIVE P. K. 



DRUGS :: KODAKS 



GRAFLEX CAMERAS 



137-139 CHURCH STREET 
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CLARK-BOWDITCH CO. 

COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 
Special Line of Student Furniture 

«6-6S-70 OSANGX STSXKX MEW HAVKN, CONM. 



VISIT SHORTY, AT THE 

Yale Shoe-Shining Parlor 

Next to Longley^s 

Commutation Tickets — 23 for $ 1 .00 ; 1 2 for 30 cents 



PACH BROS. 



College Photographers 



10;24 Chapel Street 
Ne>y Haven* Conn. 
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A Bargain in Waterfront Proparty is a 

Rare Thing 

City Island 

Right in the City of New Yoric, Borough of 
Bronx, OStn a Real Bargain Opportunity 

There is no more beantiful spot on CITT ISLAND than thft 
"Syndicate" properties. We are offering home sites and 
completed homes here at prices averaging 80% below any 
other CITT ISLAND property. 

So that CITY ISLAND offers yon, not only an ideal homft 
site, bnt a price that yon cannot duplicate for value. 

CITY ISLAND is situated right at the water's edge, with 
trees, flowers, foliage, and all the charms of the country. 

Right behind it is Pelham Bay Park, with its miles and miles 
of drives, shaded lanes and trees, golf course, tennis courts, 
and athletic grounds. 

It offers you a restful, healthy, satisfying life of the country, 
plus every convenience of the city. 

It is a few moments' ride from 129th St. and 3d Av., by the 
Harlem River Division of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., 
ideally situate in every way, both for comfortable living and 
quick transit. 

Write for a booklet containing photographs of some of the 
houses already built, and the new ones now building, and the 
prices at which they are offered and a map of the home sites 
ready to build on. 

Or come out in person if you can 

CITY ISLAND HOMES, INC. 




Sales Agent 
31 Nassau Street, New York City 

Property Office 
500 CITY ISLAND AVENITS 



i i o i iyo i ^^ 
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By The Way'' 



John F. Fitzgerald 



HABERDASHER 



NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



LONDON PARIS BERLIN 



HANFT BROS 

Madison Avenue, New York 

S. W. corner 62nd Street 



Cable Addrett, PlorhMg Telephone 428 Plan 
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WHEN ON FIFTH AVENUE FOR 
HOLIDAY NOVELTIES, A VISIT 
TO THE SHOP OF 

BRAND - CHATILLON CO 

INC 

SILVERSMITHS AND STATIONERS 

634 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Onpotite the CaAedral 

WILL INTEREST YOU 



Resenred by 

ARMSTRONG CORK CO. 



j6 
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TEL. PLAZA 6903 



Petronio & Go 

INC. 

TAILORS 



634 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 



UNIFORM EDITIONS PRACTICALLY ALL 

THE REQUIRED READING IN ENGLISH COURSES 



TEMPLE 
SHAKESPEARE 

The most attractive 
pocket editions-one |day 
to a Tolttme — ytt issued. 

Printed in clear type 
on handmade paper. Pleas- 
ant to read, lifht to 
handle. 

In 40 Tolumcs. 

Bound in cloth, t5 
cents net; in red leather, 
66 cents net. 

Postage, 8c. per vol. ■ 

Shakespeare Lexicon 
and Concordance. Cloth, 
60 cents; leather, 76 
cents. 

Uniform with the above. 



FOR SALE 

AT ALL 

BOOK STORES 



'0 Ulbrary ^ 

660 Volumes to chooac from 
FRESHMAN: 

Carlyle's Heroes and Hero-Worthlp with 
Sartor Resartus. The French Revolutioa. t 
vols. 
B8: 

Chaucer*s Canterbury Tales; Spenser's Faery 
Queene; Bacon's Essays; Milton's Poems; 
Swift's Tale of a Tub, Battle of the Books, 
Gulliver's Travels; Addison and Steele: The 
Spectator. 



B6: 



Pier's Plowman; Arthurian Romances (t 
vols.); Ware and Layamon's Tales mmd 
Chronicles, etc. 

B9: 

Everyman and other Interludes; Marlowe's 
Plays; Plays of Ben Jonson, % vols; Beaumont 
and Fletcher; Minor Elizabethan Drama (S 
vols.). 

B19: 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley^ Keats, Tenny- 
son. Browning, Rossetti, Morris, Arnold and 
others. 

B87: 

Oe Quincev, Lamb, Haslett. Macaulay, Car- 
lyle, Thackeray, Ruskin, Herbert Spencer, 



g 



I 



uxley, Arnold, Stevenson. 



E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 

Publishers, 681 Filth Avenne, New York 
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A Home Opportunity Plus a Profit Oppor- 
tunity in the Hill Section at 

Little Neck Hills 

Now Opening 

You know how the value of property advances when a 5c. 
fare is announced. The probability of a 5c. fare is becoming 
nearer every day. One of the most beautiful sections of 
LITTLE NECK HILLS is being opened now. 

THE HILL SECTION on which you get a 15-milc view of 
the surrounding country. 

The tree section at LITTLE NECK HILLS advanced 3754% 
in price in one year. This hill section should advance even 
more rapidly. 

YOU CAN BUY A PLOT NOW AT OPENING PRICES— 
THE LOWEST PRICE AT WHICH YOU WILL EVER 
BE ABLE TO GET A HOME SITE IN THIS SECTION 
OF LITTLE NECK HILLS. 

A THOROUGHLY MODERN BUNGALOW, WITH CITY 
IMPROVEMENTS. ON A LARGE CORNER PLOT, 
WHICH IS NOW BEING COMPLETED, CAN BE 
BOUGHT FOR $4,700. SMALL INITIAL PAYMENT 
AND BALANCE LIKE RENT. 

IF YOU WANT TO OWN A HOME OF YOUR OWN, 
WHY NOT INVESTIGATE THE LIBERAL LITTLE 
NECK POLICY AND 

UTTLE NECK HILLS 

ITSELF ON THE NORTH SHORE OF LONG ISLAND, 
THIRD WARD, BOROUGH OF QUEENS, CITY OF 
NEW YORK, 27 MINUTES FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
STATION. 



Come out to-day. 



Write for booklet 



Sales Agent 
City Office, 31 Nassau Street 
OFFICE ON PREMISES 
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It MTM Tonr tliM la pi«- 

It enablti 70V to oiMt 

nqniiameiUi for' 

fiblfl p<pen. 

It biuUm jon, if jou with, 

to earn money by type- 

copylns papen for otiwr 



These are reasons enough wh:r the student should own a 
typewriter, 
TTie new 

Remington JUNIOR Typewriter 

is just the machine the student needs. 
Small and light, simple and easy to operate, swift and 
durable, it is a real Remmgton, with all the Remington quali- 
ties boiled down in smaller space. It carries the ironclad 
Remington guarantee. AND THE PfiICK IS FIFTY 
DOLLARS. Call at our office and let us show you a Rem- 
ington Junior. A demonstration will convince you that it is 
the machine yon need. 

Remington Typewriter Company 

(Incorporated) 

Kunington Bldg. 138 Tunpl* StrMt 

New Haven Telephone 201ft 



Gallin's Art Store 



247 
Elm Street 



Co-op. 
Discount to 
Co-op. Men 



A Fine Line of Pictures 
and Frames. 
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RESERVED 



BY 



'*« Phoenix Assurance Co. ^^ 

of LONDON 



fo 
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BSTABLISHBD %B%% 




^^ettHtmttm ^ntiislfiit^ 



MADISON AVENUB COR. PORTY-POURTH STRBBT 

Telephone Murray Hill 8800 
Evening Clothes and Haberdashery 

Fur-lined Overcoats 

Silk Hats, Dress Shoes and Pumps 

For Winter Sports : 

Fur and heavy Tweed Jackets, Breeches, Puttees, Leggings 

Shetland Sweaters, Caps and Gloves 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue 

See the News for dates of the visits of our 
representative, Mr. B. F. More, to the Hotel 
Taft two days every fortnight from February 
23rd until May 17th. 

Boston Branch : Newport Branch : 

149 Tremont Street 220 BcUcvue Avenue 



APPROVED 



is the word the Sheff. Senior Class of Tale placed 
opposite onr name by voting two of our customers 
first and third honors as being the best-dressed men 
in that class. 

The same kind of work that won this distinction 
for these men is pnt into every garment that leaves 
our shop. 

THE LIPSHER & SHURE CO. 

MAKERS OF FINE CLOTHES 

1077 Chapel St. New Haven, Conn. 
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Ea^e ''Hikado'' Pencil No. 174 

Packed One Dozen in an attractive pull-off Box and 

Half Gross in a Carton 
For Sale at Tonr Dealer 5c. £ach or 60c. per Dosen 

Hexagon Shape Highly Polished in Yellow Finish, with 
Gilt Tip and Red Ring, fitted with best Red Erasive Rubber. 

The Mikado is a Superior Quality of Pencil and contains 
the very finest specially prepared lead, which is exceedingly 
smooth and durable. 

Accurately graded in five degrees: No. 1, Soft; No. % 
Medium; No. S^, Medium Hard; No. 8, Hard; No. 4^ £xtra 
Hard for Bookkeepers. 

Conceded to be the Finest Pencil Made for General Use 

EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 

877 BSOADWAT NEW TOSK 




MAXIMILLIAN TRUEMANN 

SINGING TEACHER 
Instructor of Herbort Withovpoon 



The Gamble-Desmond BuiUBng 
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WOLFFS 

Hsk*r to W«ai«T 

SHIRTS 

"B 366 " 

"THE STUDENT" 

This Shirt has be«n voted 
upon the men of all Leading 
Colleges "THE SHIRT." 



The above cut portrays its exactness — it 

is made of a High Grade Birdseye White 

Oxford, has a long deep pointed button 

down Collar with soft French Cuffs. _ , 

SoM at other shops at $1.50 and $2.00 ABflCtl 



$|.00 

Asacb 



We will upon receipt of pticc, mail you a 
sample shirt ; if not as we represent, you can 
send it back and we will refund your Dollar. 

WOLFFS SHIRT SHOP$,inc. 

1084 CHAI^L STREET NEW HAVEN 

"Th Sh» hr aintoia " 



Order by Number ■ B 366 
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TH£SS IS ALWAYS A 
FS£LIN6 OF CONFIDENCE IN 




Smart 



BECAUSE WHEREVER WORN THET INSPIRE THE 
ASSURANCE OF HIGHEST QUALITY AND BEST STYLE 

jiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiii^^^ 



Hats I REGAL SHOES | Furnishiois 

liHiiiniiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniil 
DAVIS & SAVARD 

CORNER CHURCH AND CROWN STREETS 

Fraternity Shields and Pins 

YALE JEWELRY OF ALL KINDS 

Elias L. Glouskin 

OPPOSITE VANDERBILT HALL 

CHAMPION & CO. 

Florists 

FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

1026 Chapel Street New Haven» Conn. 

Entrance to Hyperion Theatre 

ROSEY CLEANS EVERYTHING IN 
MEN'S CLOTHING 

Abo Rewiring Flannd* Dry Qeaned 

A. E. ROSENBERG 

1123 Chapel Street 
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The Rosenbaum Tutoring School 

WE PREPARE BOYS 
FOR ALL UNIVERSITIES 



Catalogue on request 



New Haven, Conn. 



Busch's Restaurant 

1012 CHAPEL STREET 

Opposite Vanderbilt Hall 



WE ARE "STRICTLY NEUTRAL,** BUT YOU 

WILL FIND THE BEST GERMAN 

COOiONG IN TOWN HERE. 



35-cent Table d'Hdte Dinners 9S.7S Me«l Tickets 
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The "UTTLE 
INDIAN," 

the SmallMt 
SENECA 
CAMERA 



THE TEST POCKET SENECA 
Taku Plctvai IH < *^ Udua 



The actual aut of thii earners, 
1 X 8^ X 4^ ini., maket it con- 
venient to carry. The back 
comes oS lo that it't easy to 
load — The film never binds in 
hot or cold weather — The front 
pulls way out into exact focus 
and is rigid— The lens and 
shutter equipment insure a 
clear, sharp picture suitable 
for enlargement if desired. 

Meniscus Achromatic Lens, $7 
Rapid Rectilinear Lens, $8.50 
Anistigmat Lens, F.7.S, $12.90 
Anistigmat Lens, F.e.3, $32.S0 



SBHECA CAMERA HFG. COHPAMT, Kochester, 
Haketa of High-Gnde Cameras 
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Factory 




ON DEEP WATER WITH 
RAILROAD FAdUTIES 

Property located midway between Newark and Jersey City, 
N. J., 5 MIL£S FROM NEW YORK CITT HALL, fronting 
on the Passaic and Hackensack ]Uyers; in the heart of the 

World's Greatest Labor Market 

crossed by FOUR SAILSOADS and their branches, ddings 
from which can be obtained: 

Pennsylvania R. R. 
Central R. K. of N. J. 
D., L. & W. R. R. 
Erie Railroad 

Newark Bay and Passaic Siyer Channels up to the property 
SO feet at low tide. 

PSOP£STT SUITABLE FOR ANT KIND OF MANU- 
FACTURING OS COMMERCIAL SNTESPHISS RE- 
QUIRING TIDE WATER AND RAILROAD FACILITIES. 



(^;;::7^6^^ 



Phone 744— Cortlandt 

31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITT 

Industrial Department 



•«mA 
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Members of the New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges, N. Y. Cotton Exchange, N. Y. 
Coffee Exchange and Chicago Board of Trade 



Chas- D. Barney & Co 



INVESTMENT SECURITIES 



15 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 



m SOUTH 4th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 




STRAND 
MOKE 
HOP 



H. M. BEIRNE. Prop. 
239 Elm Street Next to Longley't 



Tbe Curtiss Studio 

1090 Chapel Street 



PORTRAITS 



FRAMES 



ART GOODS 



g8 
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SPRING HATS 

The individuality alvvays characterizing Brooks & Co.*8 
Hats for men is admirably demonstrated in the display 
of new and attractive numbers for spring and summer. 

NOW READY 

CHRISTY'S (of London) 
DUNLAFS 

STETSON'S 

BROOKS & CO/S 

SPRING TOP COATS 

BROOKS & CO. 

Chapel Street, comer State 



4 We stand prepared to aake you a Suit which you 
will want to wear daring the cold weather before as. 

q We want yoa to try oar Woolens, to note oar 
Workmanship, to experience oar ''Right Treatment," 
and ''Senrice" ideal. 



RICHMOND & WEINSTEIN 

On Chapel Street 
Oppodite Univwsity Chib 
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BREVITY may give Wit a 
soul, but it takes Quotation 
to make it immortal. 

From San Francisco to Am- 
sterdam tke exchange cokimns 
quote Judge as the '^appy 
medium** of expression for rep- 
resentative American humor. 

Notice the clippings you read 
and you*ll see "Judge** every- 
where. If reading Judge quoted 
doesn*t convince you of its 
superiority we suggest: 

"Judge for yourself!'' 
Judge 

The Happy Medium 

Five dollars a year 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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ABE WANTS TO MEET YOU 

CLASS PIPES BANNERS 

AND EVERYTHING IN SMOKER LINE 

AUTOS FOR HIRE 

IMl CHAPBL STSBST, NEAR TOSK 



Reserved 



CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 

OF NEW TOSK 

54 WALL STREET 

Branch: Forty-teeond Street and Maditon Ayenue 



Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 

$20,000,000 



Authorized to act at £zecutor, Trustee, Administrator or 

Gnardian. q Receiyes Deposits, subject to check, and allows 

Interest on Daily Balances. ^ Acts as Transfer Agent, 

Registrar and Trustee under Mortgages 



1M0Kl t I X I O * 3MQMC 
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EaUbUslied 1830 



Samuel H. Kirby & Sons 

(INCORrOIATED) 

822 Chapel Street 

New Haven, Conn. 

WRIST WATCHES 

FDR OUTDOOR SPORTS 



ALARM CLOCKS 
FOR INDOOR SPORTS 



Designs and estimates cheerfully given for 

fraternity pins. We also manufacture 

high'grade charms 



